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Everyone else laughed, but Maiji felt a little hurt. To
her, marriage was not a thing to be made fun of.
As in our house, so in many others, Gandhi was often
the topic of conversation. One learned that he was an
educated man. He had been to England. He was a bar-
rister-at-law.
Little stories began to be told about Gandhi. When
he first arrived in England, he had got off the ship in
a white flannel suit. The navvies of Southampton were
a little shaken at the optimism of a dark stranger who
appeared in their midst wearing summer clothes on a
winter's day. At the pier he met an Indian friend wait-
ing to receive him, and in the excitement of having
arrived in England, Gandhi picked up his friend's top
hat and brushed it the wrong way.
When my grandfather heard this story he did not
laugh. Charitably he said, "How can you expect a
youngster, brought up in an orthodox Indian home, to
know on his first arrival in England how to brush a top
hat and what was the right thing to wear?"
While clothes, style and fashion appealed to Gandhi
in his London days, they became unimportant in his
later life. He wore less and less after he returned to
India till one saw him in his diaper with a shawl over
his bare shoulders. He also moved towards simplicity
of living. The shroud in which his soul was wrapped
began to loosen its folds.
It was easy to caricature him. His attire was scanty,
his ears were large, his mouth unsensuous, his body
frail and emaciated. Yet to those who knew India,
Gandhi was no caricature. India was ,so like him, half-
naked, frail and emaciated.
But there were other things about him at which
people did not laugh. He had ideas which stirred their